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SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


Tue School Committees for 1839, are now installed in their new office. 
As it is impracticable for the people, in their collective capacity, to select 
and employ teachers, to examine into their qualifications, to assume the 
general oversight and superintendence of the schools, and to see that these 
primary institutions fulfil the important purposes for which they were cre- 
ated, they have delegated these trusts to school committees. The school 
committees, by accepting the office, have become the agents of the people 
electing them. They have said tothe people, ‘‘ What you cannot do, for 
want of union and efficiency, growing out of your numbers, we undertake 
to do for you.’’ They have come under legal and moral obligations, not 
inerely to discharge the duties of their office with fidelity, and according to 
the full measure of their present knowledge and ability, but they have en- 
gaged to make themselves acquainted with the nature of those duties, and, 
by reflection, study, reading, investigation, to qualify themselves for such 
an administration of the law as will produce the greatest amount of good. 
In short, the school committees should provide themselves with an affirma- 
tive answer, in case the candidates for teachers, into whose qualifications 
they inquire, should retort the inquiry as to their qualifications. 

The fact that the committees are to receive a compensation for their ser- 
vices is a sufficient motive, with honest and conscientious men, for the 
diligent and anxious performance of duty. But this is not an elevating view 
of the case, and we do not like to dwell upon it. There are other motives, 
higher and more impulsive. , 

Supposing that the towns in the State have raised the sum of four hundred 
thousand dollars for the support of public schools, the current year, it de- 
pends very much upon the school committees, whether this sum of money 
shall be expended for nought, lost, for all useful purposes sunk or annihi- 
lated ; or whether it shall be returned a thousand fold in mental and moral 
improvement,—in the means of extended usefulness and happiness. Nay, 
it may be so misapplied as to be positively injurious, instead of beneficial ; so 
us to foster indolence, to create insolent habits, disobedience, indecency, pro- 
fanity, falsehood, and the noxious train of mischiefs and vices, which always 
follows from an ignorant or perverse management of children. ‘The schools 
may become moral pesthouses, with this disadvantage over common hospi- 
tals, that the patients are confined just long enough to contract diseases, in 
their most malignant form, and are then turned out to scatter the contagion. 
Such schools can be compared to nothing more aptly, than to an old-fash- 
ioned state-prison, where convicts of all sexes and ages herded together, 
and education, in the various branches of villany, was carried forward on the 
Lancasterian or monitorial system—all the culprit-pupils, by turns, acting 
in the double capacity of teacher and learner. Now the responsibility of 
producing one or the other of these results, rests primarily with the school 
committees. 

Again, suppose the whole number of children in the State, between the 
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ages of four and sizteen, who are wholly dependent upon the public schools 
for all the education they will ever receive, to be one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. Reckoning the whole of their school-going life at twelve years,—that 
is, the intervening period between four and sizteen,—and the present will 
be the last year in which more than twelve thousand of these children will 
attend school. At the close of this year, they are to graduate with such 
‘‘honors’”’ as the teachers may assign them. Of course, all the other 
children in the schools will be carried forward one year, so that the admin- 
istration of the affairs of the schools, for this year, will be equal to the entire 
care of more than twelve thousand children, during the whole period of their 
education. The responsibility, therefore, of this year’s committees, equals 
that of the entire education of more than twelve thousand of the children of 
the State. 

Now, in the whole range of civil officers, from constable to governor, is 
there any upon whom are devolved responsibilities more weighty, or duties 
more sacred ? Who have a larger amount of the future intrusted to their 
keeping and dependent upon their decision, than school committee men ? 
Surely, no man can touch any spring in the whole machinery of civil insti- 
tutions, whose elastic force will reach farther into futurity, than that which 
they touch. The consequences of whatever they do, of whatever they 
omit to do, are hereafter to be broadly developed and to become manitest 
in great results of good or evil. Do school committees attach its due im- 
portance to the station they have assumed ? Reason commands us to appor- 
tion our time and our energy amongst different objects, according to their 
relative values. ‘To labor earnestly and assiduously, for some trivial object, 
while one of inestimable value is wholly abandoned or forgotten, is pretty 
good evidence, at least of folly, if not of insanity. Reason informs us, that 
the several duties, appertaining to us in this life, are to be arranged upon 
a scale, according to their relative worth, and then our talents and efforts 
are to be divided amongst them, according to precedence, and in the ratio 
of their values. Now, let us compare some of these interests and objects, 
so far as public duties are concerned, and see whether the social rank 
of a school-committee man has not been thrust out of its place, degraded, 
dishonored, and whether some exertion be not necessary to reinstate it 
in its true position, and to reinvest it with its proper character of moral 
dignity. We abjure all aid from fancy. We will not overcolor or exag- 
gerate. We disdain all declamatory flourishes on so solemn a subject. 
We appeal to the reason, the calm, dispassionate judgment of this commu- 
nity. We entreat them to look at this subject, only fifteen minutes, as they 
would at a mere matter of worldly interest, which they were called upon 
to decide. Let the conduct of school-committee men, and the judgment 
which the public pronounce upon it, be compared with that conduct and 
that judgment in regard to other things. 

Compare the office and the duty of a school-committee man, with the 
highly esteemed office of a justice of the peace. Here are two classes of 
legal officers, each intrusted with the administration of a portion of the pub- 
lic sovereignty. But here the analogy ends. The grand aim of the school 
committee man is, to educate the rising generation—his own children, and 
the children of his neighbors and townsmen—in a fitting and proper man- 
ner ;—to educate them as though they were men, and not animals ; beings, 
who are incapable of remaining stationary—necessitated to rise or fall— 
who have started upon a career, and who must run that career—who must 
advance in some direction, either towards honor or infamy. These children 
are now ignorant, but they cannot remain so. It is the compulsion of their 
natures, and of the institutions under which they were born, that they must 
learn something; and if they do not acquire a knowledge of good, they 
will of evil. Company after company of these children are daily coming 
upon the stage of life. ‘They are becoming parts and members of a system, 
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where true knowledge is indispensable to happiness, and in which erroneous 
notions and convictions will inflict dreadful privations and calamities. The 
moral, like the natural world, is full of irresistible movements and tenden- 
cies, and if one understands them and acts in accordance with them, they 
are his co-workers, they will carry forward and perfect all the plans which 
his wisdom may devise ; but they overwhelm whomsoever is ignorant of 
them, or acts in contrariety to them. The children, too, are daily forming 
character and habits. ‘These are to fix their internal state of mind, and 
their social position in after-life. By these, they are to be contented, happy, 
respectable, useful, henorable, nobly great and good; or depraved, grovel- 
ling, infamous in life, ignominious in death. The habits, they are now 
forming, are accelerating velocities towards the gulf of ruin or the summits 
of blessedness. ‘The duties of the school-committee men point not only to 
the welfare of the rising generation, but to that of their } sess ny and 
so onward, through indefinite periods ;—to the welfare and prosperity of 
their country, and to the influences of that country upon other countries 
and other times. Their influence has no limits. Earth and time present 
no bounds. It enlarges outward and onward into immensity and infinity. 
The human imagination cannot compass it. And the duties of this officer are 
connected, not remotely and circuitously, but immediately and directly, with 
this universe of interests. 

Now, on the boards of school-committee men, in this State, there are 
very many justices of the peace. Probably, in a large majority of the 
towns, one or more members of the committee hold that worshipful docu- 
ment, acommission under the great seal of the Commonwealth. And what 
is the nature of the power and dignity it bestows? What is the extent of a 
justice’s jurisdiction in mundane affairs? How many drops does he get from 
the copious fountain of honor? How deep into the heart of society can he 
go to heal its wounds or to cleanse its impurities? How much of the future 
weal or wo of the community is intrusted to his keeping, and made depen- 
dent upon his faithful or unfaithful administration of the law? The statute 
says, that justices of the peace shall severally have, within their respective 
counties, ‘‘ original and exclusive jurisdiction of all civil actions, wherein 
the debt or damages demanded do not exceed twenty dollars, excepting real 
actions, actions of trespass on real estate,’ &c. &c. And in criminal cases, 
‘* Every justice of the peace, within his county, may punish by fine, not ex- 
ceeding fen dollars, all assaults and batteries, and other breaches of the 
peace, when the offence is not of a high and aggravated nature, and cause 
to be stayed and arrested all affrayers, rioters, disturbers and breakers of 
the peace, and all who go armed offensively, to the terror of the people, and 
such as utter menaces or threatening speeches, or are otherwise dangerous 
and disorderly persons.” A few other atoms or particles of sovereignty, 
besides these, here enumerated, are given to justices; but the above consti- 
tute the principal attributes of their majesty. They have no final jurisdic- 
tion of a single thimble-full of real estate,—not even of the sands of See- 
konk Plains, nor the granite on the heights of Mount Washington. Their 
portion of the judicial ermine is about one hatr apiece. And what does one 
of these justices do, when invested with these mighty prerogatives to try 
cases ‘‘not exceeding twenty dollars,’ Federal money, or to ‘‘ punish by 
fine, not exceeding ten dollars?” We pass by the eager hour when he first 
seizes the commission; when he unfolds the broad sheet and beholds the 
magic name of ‘‘ His Exce.vency,”’ in the left-hand corner, and, with 
swimming eyes and giddy head, reads, ‘‘ To all Men to whom these pres- 
ents shall come, GreetinG : Know ye, that We, confiding in the ability, dis- 
cretion, and integrity of ————, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Council, have assigned, constituted, and ap ointed, and, by these presents, do 
assign, constitute, and appoint him, the ood , to be one of our Justices 
of the Peace, for the term of seven years,” &c. &c. 
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But we draw a veil over this season of transport ; we leave him to break 
the matter as he may to wife and children ; we look at this new arm of the 
executive government, when his mind has regained steadiness and sobriety, 
Is it not his first desire to quality himself for the exercise of his new prerog- 
atives, to bring himself up to the level of his honors? For this purpose, 
he reads, he reflects profoundly, he buys a small shelf of books. See him 
equipped with ‘* Davis’s Justice,” ‘* Goodwin’s ‘Town Officer,” ‘* Alden’s 
Forms,” or, if high aspirations for judicial. state and ceremony swell his 
bosom, he accomplishes himself with a second-hand copy of ‘‘ 'Tidd’s Prac- 
tice,” or ‘‘ Blackstone’s Commentaries.”’ If he knows beforehand, that some 
question of law, which he deems profound or intricate, is to be argued at 
his bar, he rides to the shire-town of the county, to consult with some emi- 
nent counsellor, in order that his decision, when pronounced, may neither 
be appealed from nor questioned. Weeks before a case is to come on, if 
he be apprized of the nature of it, he ponders upon it, he ruminates over it, 
he dreams about it, he turns conversation in promiscuous society towards 
it, he seizes upon the least gleam of light, which will clear up its difficulties, 
When it is over, he carefully reviews every step, and gains a hint from each 
mistake for the better management of the next case. 

Now we have no disposition to disparage the rank, or slur the honor, of those 
who hold commissions, as justices of the peace. Let them have the credit of 
it. With some exceptions, the office is conferred upon men of more than 
ordinary intelligence and respectability ;—and surely it is as just, that aman 
should enjoy the honors of his own earning, as that he should enjoy the 
fruits of his own industry. We are simply aiming at a comparison of the 
inherent worth,—the intrinsic merits of deciding on twenty dollar cases, 
and small assaults and batteries, and petty larcenies, as compared with the 
power of communicating that knowledge, which will enable a man to meet 
the various events, and perform the various duties of life, understandingly ; 
as compared with an opportunity to inspire the love of order, of harmony, 
of good neighborhood; as compared with preventing street brawls, coarse 
insults, violence, and riot, and of making it impossible, not merely that a 
man should purloin another’s property, but that he should obtain it by craft, 
fraud or circumvention. In genuine dignity, in intrinsic value, in elevation 
of object, is not the office of the school-committee man indefinitely higher 
than that of a justice of the peace? The duty of the former is to march in 
the van of society ; to lead mankind in the way of improvement ; to con- 
duct them to higher and higher points in the noble ascent of civilization. 
Amelioration, progress, are inscribed on his banner. But the justice of the 
peace comes in the rear of society ; he bears a scourge in his hand ; he 
sentences the spendthrift, who will not pay his debts ; he imprisons the ma- 
rauder upon another’s property ; he provides lodgings for the loafer in the 
house of correction ; he puts the tipler under bonds to eschew ardents and 
keep the peace. His duty leads him amongst a motley crew of vagabonds, 
pilferers, brawlers, bullies, tatterdemalions, as ragged as Falstaff’s soldiers, 
—the scathed and blasted fragments of humanity. He may hold his com- 
mission for the whole seven years, and never have occasion to decide one 
cause between two respectable men. He has nothing to do with radiant, 
happy children, but only with those wrecks of manhood, who float for a 
short period on the surface of society, before sinking, ignominiously, into 
the grave. 

How passing strange it is, that the relative honor and dignity, the social 
rank, of these two officers should thus have been inverted,—absolutely 
turned end for end, in the estimation of society ;—that any man should be 
found, who will expend money, seek counsel, buy books, to qualify him- 
self for dealing out the retributions of the penal code against criminals, but 
will not bestow a cent nor an hour to fit himself to administer the mercies 
and the beneficence of the law in behalf of the children;—in fine, that any 
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man should have such perverted ideas of honor as to care more for whip- 
ping rogues, than for rearing good citizens ! 

Nor is it matter of less astonishment, that any citizen, if chosen a school- 
committee man, should be regardless of those literary attainments, which 
are indispensable for the examination of teachers and of schools ; should 
evade duties, allege flimsy excuses for non-attendance at committee meet- 
ings and the visitation of schools ; when, if the same citizen had been chosen 
a captain or a major in the militia, he would have spared neither money nor 
pains to equip himself in blue and buff, in sword, epaulettes, chapeau, and 
plume, as though these were of more consequence, than strong heads and 
sound hearts. He has no time to bestow on geography or the reading- 
books, that he may bring the pupils to some test, on tiie day of examination, 
and see whether their recitations are a reality or a sham, but he can spend 
day after day in studying Maltby and Steuben! He cannot spare a few 
hours to visit the schools, but can devote days to drills! He cannot face 
opposition for the welfare of the schools, but can be brave as Cesar on the 
parade ground, where the law inflicts a fine of twenty dollars for bringing a 
ball-cartridge. Yet what comparison can be made between the young army 
which is just coming into service,—by whom all the interests of society are 
to be defended,—and the old army, which never has done any thing and is 
never expected to do any thing? 

Suppose one of the clergymen, who are members of the school commit- 
tees, were chosen to preach the annual Election Sermon, before the differ- 
ent branches of the government, with what care would he select the subject 
of his discourse ; what days and nights of reflection he would bestow upon 
it, that all its parts might be symmetrically developed ; how many books he 
would consult, that, not only should the production itself appear to be well 
thought out, but also that no ignorance, even of collateral topics, should be 
betrayed ;—and this is all right, it is as it should be,—and yet, who can 
doubt, that, at least, an equal amount of good would be accomplished by 
the same industry, and the same zeal, expended in visiting the schools, in 
examining and encouraging the pupils, in reading works on the subject of 
Education, and in bringing the teachers together at his own house, or in 
meeting them at some convenient place, to discuss some of the various 
questions, pertaining to their most difficult and responsible office, or in read- 
ing to them a well-prepared lecture? 

The especial function of a clergyman is to promote the moral and reli- 
gious wellbeing of his people. But if the children grow up in ignorance; 
encased in prejudice as in impenetrable armor, obedient to appetite, with- 
out that clearness of intellect which shall enable them to discern between 
truth and error—between realities and illusions,—without a vigilant and 
authoritative conscience,—without an abiding conviction that there can be 
nothing worthy the name of happiness, which is not founded upon truth; 
then, when these children are transferred from the benches of the school- 
room to the pews of the meeting-house, he may preach to them with the 
wisdom and the fervency of an Apostle, and the chance is that it will be 
only as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. How small the probability in 
such cases, that even the shafts of Divine truth will be able to penetrate the 
iron mail of prejudice and sensualism! How philosophically, as well as 
spiritually true, is that similitude in the parable of the sower—‘‘ It withered 
away, because it had No vertu oF £EARTH!”’ If there be not an enlightened 
intellect, a vivid conscience, an habitual reverence for sacred things, the 
seed which is sown will fall on ‘‘ stony ground,”’ and there is infinite danger, 
even if it spring up, that, under the first heat of temptation, it will ‘‘ wither 
away.”” We have heard a sermon against profanity, founded upon the 
commandment—‘‘ Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
vain,’ and heard twenty sonorous oaths from the congregation, as they 
were going homewards. Doubtless the reason was convinced of the folly 
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and irreverence of the practice, but reason is a feeble antagonist against 
the force of habit. The power of the former is often insufficient to eman- 
cipate from the despotism of the latter. Reason derives its efficacy from 
its foresight. It can prevent the tyranny which it cannot afterwards over- 
come. 

But, after all, is there no pleasure in welldoing? While every act of 
sinfulness yields its own base gratification, are we so constituted that no re- 
warding delight awaits fidelity in the performance of duty? Is the ‘luxury 
of doing good” a mere poetic phantom? ‘The husbandman feels, not less 
a rightful than a thankful joy, as he stands in the midst of the fields he has 
planted, and beholds their renovated life under the genial influences of 
spring. He has supplied the means by which verdure springs where bar- 
renness reigned ; and, even while he surveys the goodly prospect around 
him, he knows that every hour, nay, every minute adds to the subjects of his 
culture, those particles of growth and increase, whose accumulated mass 
shall erelong crowd his granaries. Within the body of each one of the 
myriad spires of grass, in the green blades of the corn, in the vine, in the 
trees, there is vitality and motion. In all this laboratory, nature is work- 
ing, through her secret processes, as skilfully as though each one of these 
millions in the tribes of vegetable life were alone the object of a Creator’s 
care. They stand in an ocean of quickening light. The nursing air scat- 
ters profusely its vital particles among them, and ministers to their increase; 
and from the teeming earth, rivers of nutrition are ascending through all 
their pores to be converted into the beauty and the wealth of luxuriant har- 
vests. Fragrance and sweetness exhale, as though insensate nature were 
touched with gratitude. And why should not the provident husbandman 
reap a present harvest of pleasure, as well as a future one of benefits— 
as he watches nature, while she pours her redundant streams through chan- 
nels which he has opened? And can it be, that the patrons and friends of 
the schools, who are now earnestly and assiduously devoting themselves to 
their interests and welfare, shall hereafter enjoy a pleasure, less enduring, 
or less intense, as they behold the children, who have been reared up un- 
der their counsels and guidance, emerging into the full growth and fair pro- 
portions of intelligent and honorable and upright men, safe in their power 
of resisting temptation, useful through their resources of knowledge and 
of = and happy in the godlike union of right feelings with just prin- 
ciples ! 





ASSISTANTS IN SCHOOLS, CONTAINING FIFTY SCHOLARS. 


When the Bill ‘‘ Concerning Schools,’’ which passed into the Law of March 
18, 1839, (published on the last pages of our last number,) was under con- 
sideration, in the House of Representatives, Mr. Choate, of Essex, offered 
the following amendment : 

‘¢ And in every school in this Commonwealth, containing fifty scholars, 
as the average number, the school district, or town to which such school 
belongs, shall employ a female assistant, or assistants, unless such district 
or town shall, at a meeting regularly called, vote to dispense with the same.” 

The amendment was adopted. The Legislature have now recognised 
the important principle, that fifty scholars are as great a number as one 
teacher, under any circumstances, should have the exclusive care of. In 
advocating the amendment, Mr. Choate, who is himself an eminent pro- 
fessional teacher, made the following very practical and judicious remarks. 

‘*Mr. C. said he was fully aware that school districts already have the 
power of providing assistants, and that many exercise the power. But by 
far the larger part of such districts do not ; and there is no reason to sup 
pose that any thing short of Legislative action will effect the object. It was 
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remarked by Mr. Sprague, in his celebrated defence of the present license 
law, before the committee of the Legislature, that ‘the morals of a people 
cannot be long maintained above the morality of the law ;’ and I undertake 
to add, that neither can the literature be ; not that I think the Legislature 
in this case will need to compel—the regulation contained in the amendment 
has already been somewhat extensively adopted ; it is only necessary, per- 
haps, that the Legislature should indicate to school districts, where it has 
not yet been adopted, the true course to be taken. 

‘*] am confident, Mr. Speaker, from my own observation, that nearly all 
occasion for severe discipline in schools, is owing to the fact, that most 
children at school really have nothing to do, for a very large part of the 
time. In a school of fifty scholars, no one is entitled to more than three 
and a half minutes of the teacher’s time in a half-day. The child too young 
to occupy his time in solitary study, must sit still, if he can, near three long 
hours ; and a teacher is held to be no teacher, and his school no school, 
if children so situated, play. Innocent creatures, the hope of parents, and 
the hope of the State, are whipped, from one end of the Commonwealth to 
the other, for no earthly reason, than because they have nothing to do that 
they know how to do. What I would ask for them is, that you would put 
an assistant into every school, that so there may be less want of employ- 
ment, and consequently less occasion for discipline. Every teacher knows, 
that children like order better than disorder, on the whole, and would rather 
learn something useful than to play, after all.” 

Here Mr. C. quoted the following remarks from the Second Report of 
the Secretary of the Board of Education. 

‘* For the purpose of preserving order and silence in schools, composed 
of scholars of all ages, it becomes almost necessary to practise a rigor of 
restraint and a severity of discipline upon the small children, which is always 
injurious and often cruel. The youngest scholars are, constitutionally, most 
active, —they can no more helpa responsive impulse at every sight and sound, 
than they can help seeing and hearing with open eyes and ears. What 
aggravates the difficulty is, that they have nothing to do. At a time when 
nature designs they should be more active, than at any other period of life, 
a stagnation of all the powers of mind and body is enforced. But while the 
heart beats and the blood flows, the signs of life cannot be wholly sup- 
pressed ; and, therefore, the steady working of nature’s laws, is sure to 
furnish the teacher occasions for discipline. If it would be intolerably irk- 
some for any of the large scholars to sit still for half a day, in a constrained 
posture, with hands unoccupied, and eyes looking straight into vacancy, 
how much more intolerable is it for the small ones ?” 

He then proceeded. 

‘‘ And Mr. Farley, in his Lecture before the American Institute, in 1835, 
in speaking of a teacher with too many pupils, says, ‘ he is under the neces- 
sity of exerting incessantly every faculty of his nature to govern the school. 
There is an untiring struggle between him and his scholars, to determine 
which shall have the ascendency, he or they. Suppose him to be a good 
teacher, he is not content with merely governing. He began witha higher 
motive, and he wears down his strength in attempting to advance them in 
knowledge. But he cannot even governthem. His scholars daily contrive 
artifices to vex him and thwart his designs.’ Now, sir, what is the remedy ? 
It is, clearly, to employ so many assistants as to occupy the pupil’s whole 
time. The picture drawn by the Secretary and by Mr. Farley is dismal, 
but it is true. I am acquainted with a teacher who had eighty scholars 
turned in upon him last fall, fifteen of whom were more or less deficient in 
the alphabet. And the same teacher taught two successive winters in 
another town, both of them in Essex county, and had one hundred and thirty 
scholars, twenty of whom did not know the alphabet. By the abstract of 
the school returns for 1837, it appears that in one county, 59 is the average 
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number of scholars, in another 62, in another 79, and in another 102. And, 
as a general thing, there is but one teacher for each school. I see not, sir, 
how the House can reject this amendment. ‘There are considerably more 
than 140,000 children in the winter schools of the Commonwealth, and 
probably nineteen twentieths of them receive their entire education in the 
Common Schools, and yet none of them probably are in contact with the 
teacher, for the purpose of acquiring knowledge, more than fifteen minutes 
in a day. ; 

‘«In ten counties, the average number of scholars falls considerably below 
fifty ; so that in those counties, there is nothing in this amendment, either 
to alarm fear, or encourage hope. But, with regard to loss of time, temper, 
and morals, in many parts of the State, I am confident the amendment, if 
complied with, will carry healing in its beams. 

‘< It is sometimes said that a child’s time is not worth much ; some even 
say, they send their children to school to get them out of the way. But, 
sir, parents sometimes find, that they do learn some things very young. 
Children ‘learn to go astray as soon as they are born, speaking lies.’ And 
to their joy, too, they sometimes find, that when very young children have 
the facilities efforded them, they lay a broad foundation for such a super- 
structure as makes men hold up their hands and wonder. The mother of 
Baron Cuvier, I remember to have heard, would have her son recite his 
Latin to her every morning before going to school, although she did not 
understand a word of it, because she had an impression that, on the whole, 
spring was the time to cast in seed. His schoolmates and his teacher won- 
dered how it was, that the little Baron always had so good a lesson, and 
France has since wondered how Cuvier came to be so great a man; the 
secret was, he was schooled upon his mother’s lap. 

‘‘ Sir, there are many things exceedingly important for men to know, that 
are easily learned in childhood, and are never easily learned afterwards. 
Dr. Morrison declared that his two little boys learned the Chinese language 
easier and faster than he could ; because the acquirement consisted in an 
attention to little considered sounds and words, painful to his mature mind, 
but not so to theirs. And every one must be familiar with the fact, that 
unless the grammar of our language is commenced early, very early, while 
it is comparatively easy for the mind to adapt itself to little things, the in- 
dividual betrays the fact all the way along with him through life. 

‘And in consequence of the want of having the attention usefully oc- 
cupied at schools, the morals and the manners suffer. How common it is 
for one parent to put the question to the other, ‘ Where did our children get 
such language ? where did they learn to talk so ?? And the answer almost 
always is, ‘ Why, they learned it at the school.’ The teacher did not teach it, 
they found nothing of it in the book ; but one idle boy communicates it to 
another, all which, or most of which, it is obvious would be prevented by 
such an arrangement as the amendment contemplates. That man makes 
a wretched bargain, who takes his child from the family circle, where he 
is surrounded by virtuous influences, and sends him into a large and idle 
school. 

‘*] have said that an immensely large proportion of our youth, receive 
the whole of their education in the Common School. How important then 
it is, that the teaching should be of the best kind. Yet what can a single 
teacher do beyond the inexpressibly dull routine of school studies. How 
many familiar lectures might he give, how many interesting experiments 
make, how many thrilling, useful stories might he tell, were it not that, un- 
less watched incessantly, mutiny or disorder will be lifting up its head in 
some distant corner of the room! What a relief would be afforded him, by 
having a responsible assistant to divide the care! How many important 
subjects might receive attention under such an arrangement, that are now 
excluded. Physical Education! that noble word has not yet been spoken 
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in one school in a hundred. Children learn more, and know more, of the 
farthest spot on the globe, of the smallest island in the sea, than they know 
of the little rippling motion in their wrist. And under the present arrange- 
ment, it must be so for a thousand years to come. 

‘* But it will be objected, that most schoolhouses have but one room, and 
there must be much confusion when there are two teachers and two classes. 
There should be two rooms or more in every schoolhouse ; but it does not 
follow when there is but one, that two teachers or two scholars must be 
speaking at the same time. While one class is reading or reciting, another 
class may write or cipher, and no confusion at all occur. But it is not 
quite true that two classes cannot read or write at the same time, without 
interruption. It would confuse a stranger, but is no inconvenience to those 
accustomed to it. 

‘* But, sir, do not examining school committees, invariably perceive how 
things labor in a large school, with but one teacher ? You go in, expecting 
to find intellectual lite and vigor, and you find only the images of death or 
premature decay. ‘There is but one remedy ; and that is provided for in 
this amendment. 

‘*The employment of a female assistant, Mr. Speaker, will shorten a 
school about one third. But it requires no argument to show that two 
months well spent is beyond comparison better than three misspent. It is 
not the length of time that does the work, but the amount of effort put forth. 
I hope the amendment will be adopted.” 





In a recent interview with a young clergyman, settled in a country vil- 
lage, who has several small children, he declared, that after a deep con- 
sideration of the subject, after an examination of all those arguments by 
which men so often flatter themselves, that they have done their duty, when 
they have only subserved their interest or consulted their convenience, he 
had come to the conclusion, that it was his duty to send his children to the 
common district school of the village. ‘* If,” said he, ‘* I am really one of 
my church and of my people, then the school which I assist in providing 
for their children, is as good for mine as for them. I shall not be so likely 
to watch over the school, to exert myself for its advancement, to look after 
the manners of the children, to cultivate their good affections, to preserve 
them from bad habits, from the vices of lying, profanity, obscenity, if my 
own children are not among them. Such is human nature, that I dare not 
trust my own ability to perform my duty, if I set my own interest in opposi- 
tion to theirs, or sever the connexion between them.”’ 





Not long since, the school committee of a certain New England city, 
discovered that one of the masters they employed, spent as many hours, 
each day, in making candle-boxes, as he spent in school ;—or, as he might 
possibly have stated the case, he worked six hours a day on his own weod, 
and six hours on theirs. This being discovered, the committee summoned 
the master before them for solemn admonition. After being arraigned, and 
hearing his indictment, and being expected to plead guilty and promise 
amendment, he replied to the following effect. ‘‘ Gentlemen, it is an old 
saying, that like begets like. The smallness of your hearts begets the small- 
ness of my salary, and the leanness of your souls begets the leanness of 
my bones. If 1 spent all my time in attempting to fill the knowledge-boxes 
of your children, without making candle-boxes for myself, my soul would 
not have the means of keeping its earthly box together six months longer.” 
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number of scholars, in another 62, in another 79, and in another 102. And, 
as a general thing, there is but one teacher for each school. I see not, sir, 
how the House can reject this amendment. There are considerably more 
than 140,000 children in the winter schools of the Commonwealth, and 
probably nineteen twentieths of them receive their entire education in the 
Common Schools, and yet none of them probably are in contact with the 
teacher, for the purpose of acquiring knowledge, more than fifteen minutes 
me in an counties, the average number of scholars falls considerably below 
fifty ; so that in those counties, there is nothing in this amendment, either 
to alarm fear, or encourage hope. But, with regard to loss of time, temper, 
and morals, in many parts of the State, I am confident the amendment, if 
complied with, will carry healing in its beams. 

‘< It is sometimes said that a child’s time is not worth much ; some even 
say, they send their children to school to get them out of the way. But, 
sir, parents sometimes find, that they do learn some things very young. 
Children ‘learn to go astray as soon as they are born, speaking lies.” And 
to their joy, too, they sometimes find, that when very young children have 
the facilities efforded them, they lay a broad foundation for such a super- 
structure as makes men hold up their hands and wonder. The mother of 
Baron Cuvier, I remember to have heard, would have her son recite his 
Latin to her every morning before going to school, although she did not 
understand a word of it, because she had an impression that, on the whole, 
spring was the time to cast in seed. His schoolmates and his teacher won- 
dered how it was, that the little Baron always had so good a lesson, and 
France has since wondered how Cuvier came to be so great a man; the 
secret was, he was schooled upon his mother’s lap. 

‘Sir, there are many things exceedingly important for men to know, that 
are easily learned in childhood, and are never easily learned afterwards. 
Dr. Morrison declared that his two little boys learned the Chinese language 
easier and faster than he could ; because the acquirement consisted in an 
attention to little considered sounds and words, painful to his mature mind, 
but not so to theirs. And every one must be familiar with the fact, that 
unless the grammar of our language is commenced early, very early, while 
it is comparatively easy for the mind to adapt itself to little things, the in- 
dividual betrays the fact all the way along with him through life. 

‘And in consequence of the want of having the attention usefully oc- 
cupied at schools, the morals and the manners suffer. How common it is 
for one parent to put the question to the other, ‘ Where did our children get 
such language ? where did they learn to talk so ?? And the answer almost 
always is, ‘ Why, they learned it at the school.’ The teacher did not teach it, 
they found nothing of it in the book ; but one idle boy communicates it to 
another, all which, or most of which, it is obvious would be prevented by 
such an arrangement as the amendment contemplates. That man makes 
a wretched bargain, who takes his child from the family circle, where he 
is surrounded by virtuous influences, and sends him into a large and idle 
school. 

‘* | have said that an immensely large proportion of our youth, receive 
the whole of their education in the Common School. How important then 
it is, that the teaching should be of the best kind. Yet what can a single 
teacher do beyond the inexpressibly dull routine of school studies. How 
many familiar lectures might he give, how many interesting experiments 
make, how many thrilling, useful stories might he tell, were it not that, un- 
less watched incessantly, mutiny or disorder will be lifting up its head in 
some distant corner of the room! What a relief would be afforded him, by 
having a responsible assistant to divide the care! How many important 
subjects might receive attention under such an arrangement, that are now 
excluded. Physical Education! that noble word has not yet been spoken 
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in one school ina hundred. Children learn more, and know more, of the 
farthest spot on the globe, of the smallest island in the sea, than they know 
of the little rippling motion in their wrist. And under the present arrange- 
ment, it must be so for a thousand years to come. 

‘* But it will be objected, that most schoolhouses have but one room, and 
there must be much confusion when there are two teachers and two classes. 
There should be two rooms or more in every schoolhouse ; but it does net 
follow when there is but one, that two teachers or two scholars must be 
speaking at the same time. While one class is reading or reciting, another 
class may write or cipher, and no confusion at all occur. But it is not 
quite true that two classes cannot read or write at the same time, without 
interruption. It would confuse a stranger, but is no inconvenience to those 
accustomed to it. 

‘* But, sir, do not examining school committees, invariably perceive how 
things labor in a large school, with but one teacher ? You go in, expecting 
to find intellectual lite and vigor, and you find only the images of death or 
premature decay. ‘There is but one remedy ; and that is provided for in 
this amendment. 

‘*The employment of a female assistant, Mr. Speaker, will shorten a 
school about one third. But it requires no argument to show that two 
months well spent is beyond comparison better than three misspent. It is 
not the length of time that does the work, but the amount of effort put forth. 
I hope the amendmeiat will be adopted.” 





In a recent interview with a young clergyman, settled in a country vil- 
lage, who has several small children, he declared, that after a deep con- 
sideration of the subject, after an examination of all those arguments by 
which men so often flatter themselves, that they have done their duty, when 
they have only subserved their interest or consulted their convenience, he 
had come to the conclusion, that it was his duty to send his children to the 
common district school of the village. ‘‘ If,”’ said he, ‘‘ I aim really one of 
my church and of my people, then the school which I assist in providing 
for their children, is as good for mine as for them. I shall not be so likely 
to watch over the school, to exert myself for its advancement, to look after 
the manners of the children, to cultivate their good affections, to preserve 
them from bad habits, from the vices of lying, profanity, obscenity, if my 
own children are not among them. Such is human nature, that [ dare not 
trust my own ability to perform my duty, if I set my own interest in opposi- 
tion to theirs, or sever the connexion between them.” 





Not long since, the school committee of a certain New England city, 
discovered that one of the masters they employed, spent as many hours, 
each day, in making candle-boxes, as he spent in school ;—or, as he might 
possibly have stated the case, he worked six hours a day on his own weod, 
and six hours on theirs. This being discovered, the committee summoned 
the master before them for solemn admonition. After being arraigned, and 
hearing his indictment, and being expected to plead guilty and promise 
amendment, he replied to the following effect. ‘‘ Gentlemen, it is an old 
saying, that like begets like. The smallness of your hearts begets the small- 
ness of my salary, and the leanness of your souls begets the leanness of 
my bones. If 1 spent all my time in attempting to fill the knowledge-boxes 
of your children, without making candle-boxes for myself, my soul would 
not have the means of keeping its earthly box together six months longer.” 
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SCHOOLHOUSES. 
Some friend has sent us a communication on the subject of the Eliot 
Schoolhouse, North Bennet street, Boston. We should be glad to publish 
it entire, but want of room obliges us to omit some passages of less general 


interest. 

“«Mr. Eprror,—I wish, through your much-needed ‘ Journal,’ to call the attention of 
those, who are in search of improved models for schoolhouses, to the building recently 
erected for the Eliot school in the north part of the city. The plan combines all the modern 
improvements in heating and ventilating the rooms, with a greater attention than usual, to 
other physical wants of the pupil. In these days, mental cultivation is not the all-absorbing 
theme in education: moral growth is looked for with intense anxiety, and a deep and thril- 
ling interest is felt in the result of every effort to base a child’s character upon principle, to 
induce him to do right, because it is right. But this is not all ; the physical powers must be 
developed, and, as a first step, the racks, the torturing machines, called benches, forms, or 
seats, are to be banished from the school room. I cannot but congratulate the ydung of the 
present day, upon the public attention paid to their comfort, and upon the universal interest 
manifested in their welfare, contrasted with the apathy of the community during the period 
of my own boyhood. I allude to the establishment of a-‘ Board of Education’ in the 
State. When men begin to think and legislate upon such subjects, even though it be with 
but a modicum of liberality, there is some ground for hope that posterity will require less 
legislation upon other subjects. Much good,—good that defies numerical calculation,—has 
already been done in almost every town in the Commonwealth. But much remains to be 
done ; the task is only commenced, and the motto should be ‘ onward,’ ‘ onward,’ ¢ still 
onward !” 

‘* Public attention is roused, a new interest is awakened in the cause of Education, and now, 
more than ever, are the efforts of such a Board needed. I have just heard from one of our 
small towns, not apparently increasing in population, where the money voted for schools, 
for the current year, exceeds by one fourth the appropriation of any previous year. Our 
neighbors are not mere idle lookers on. ‘The cry from them is, ‘ Come and deliver a lec- 
ture upon education, moral, physical, and intellectual, rouse the people to think upon these 
topics : come, we will pay your expenses.’ 

‘* But to return to the model schoolroom. Each pupil has his own separate seat, to which is 
affixed a separate support for his back, resembling the back of a chair ; and there is room, suf- 
ficient for him to pass around the seat. The room contains two hundred of these seats, 
But here a farther improvement may be made ; and it will be made at no very distant day. 
Increase the dimensions of the room, that more space may be appropriated to each pupil, 
and it will facilitate discipline, while it greatly increases the amount of individual comfort 
and convenience. ‘The plan of ventilation is very good. Air, heated by furnaces in the 
cellar, is constantly circulating through the room, and six large ventilators are employed in 
carrying it off. So efficient is the circulation of the air, that at the opening of the new 
house, when four hundred and seventy were assembled in one room to listen to an address 
from his Honor the Mayor, though the room was thus crowded for more than two hours, 
yet no oppressive sensation was experienced ; respiration was free and easy, and the pupils 
as lively and animated, as in the open air. The absorbed attention, with which they listened 
to Mr. Eliot’s eloquent and peculiarly appropriate address, evinced the total absence of that 
listlessness, invariably occasioned by breathing impure air. 

‘* T believe the pupils, seen in the new schoolroom, would not be recognised as the same 
boys, who were cooped up in Baldwin Place Vestry for six months, till their mental and 
moral depreciation had nearly destroyed their identity.”’ 

A new schoolhouse in the upper district of the Town of Chelsea, lately 
completed, and accepted by the district only a few days since, is, in all the 
main points, that constitute the excellence of a schoolhouse, decidedly the 
best model we have ever seen. It is a spacious and elegant brick building, 
two stories high. It contains three rooms ;—one for a primary school ; 
another for a middle or secondary school, and the third for the larger scholars 
of the district, who may desire to pursue more advanced studies. This will 
reduce the number of classes in each department to a very few, and will 
increase fourfold the power of the teacher, both to instruct and to train the 
pupils. The lower story is divided into two apartments. The upper story 
is a beautiful room, not far from forty feet square, neat, commodious, attrac- 
tive. Each of the rooms is not less than fifteen feet in height. There are 
two excellent rooms for recitation, library, apparatus, &c. The whole 
is warmed by two furnaces, placed in the large cellar, and the ventilators 
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are sufficiently numerous and cut where they should be, that is, in the lower 
rooms, next to the ceiling overhead, and in the upper, a little way from the 
walls. There are two entrances, one for each sex. There is a belfry for 
a bell. The windows are all supplied with green blinds, and curtains are 
hung on the sunny side of the house. The desks are covered with green 
baize, and if any young, whittling yankee should attempt to cut them, they 
would look his jack-knife out of countenance. The seats are in the form 
of chairs. The backs, however, do not conform to the rule given by Dr. 
Woodward, that ‘‘ all seats should have backs high enough to reach the 
shoulder-blades. Low backs,”’ he says, ‘‘ although better than none, are far 
less easy and useful than high ones, and will not prevent pain and uneasi- 
ness after sitting a considerable time.”” The distance between the seats is 
so ample as to supersede that contest, which is carried on in so many school- 
rooms, against the law in physics, that two bodies shall not occupy the 
same space at the same time. It is no exaggeration to say, that either the 
garret or the cellar of this house is a far better place to keep school in, than 
hundreds of schoolhouses in the State. 

But the best part of this account remains to be given. The district is 
entirely rural. The inhabitants have not the transferable capital nor the 
ready money of a commercial or a manufacturing community. ‘The whole 
population is but seven or eight hundred. Yet they have expended upon 
this beautiful edifice between nine and ten thousand dollars. No doubt 
there are those, who will pronounce this to be profusion and extravagance. 
There are those who hold all expenditures of money to be wastefulness, if 
they do not breed money again. There are those, who refuse to pay the 
small fees, which are necessary in order to open to their children the gates 
of those broad avenues, which lead to respectability, usefulness, and honor, 
and who think they shall repair the mighty wrong to those children, if they 
leave them a few more dollars or more acres, in their last will and testa- 
ment. Let such be told, in the language of Burke, that ‘‘ parsimony is not 
economy.’’—‘‘ Expense, and great expense, may be an essential part in true 
economy.”’—‘‘ Economy is a distributive virtue, and consists not in saving, 
but in selection. Parsimony requires no providence, no sagacity, no powers 
of combination, no comparison, no judgment. Mere instinct, and that not 
an instinct of the noblest kind, may produce this false economy in perfec- 
tion. ‘The other economy has larger views.”—‘‘ No state, since the founda- 
tion of society, has been impoverished by that species of profusion.” 

We are unable to bestow any adequate encomium upon this act of well- 
judged liberality. It is signalized by the highest charatteristic of public- 
spiritedness,—that which looks to the welfare of posterity. 

While on the subject of schoolhouses, we wish to say a word to those 
who may be erecting brick or stone houses, respecting the mode of finish- 
ing the internal walls. Believing that mistakes, highly injurious both to 
comfort and health, were committed, by plastering directly upon the inner 
surface of brick walls, we have taken some pains to learn the opinion of 
experienced architects and eminent physicians upon that point. They uni- 
formly pronounce this mode of finishing to be uncomfortable and unhealthful. 
We subjoin two letters, one from Col. Jenkins, an experienced architect in 
this city, and another from Dr. Woodward, the superintendent of the State 
Lunatic Hospital at Worcester. 


*¢ Boston, Jan. 21, 1839. 

** Dear Sir,—Your favor of the 19th is just received. In answer to your question, 
. whether it is a healthful way of finishing rooms, to plaster them upon a solid brick wall, 
without furring,’ I think, in a word, that it is not. 

‘* It is almost, perhaps quite, impossible that walls will not be penetrated by water, and 
conduct it through to the inner surface ; some expedients have been adopted, in order to 
obviate this evil—as in prisons and hospitals, where it is unsafe to attach any finish to the 
walls, which could be removed by the inmates, and made the instruments of mischief in 
their hands. One method has been, to construct the walls with an insterstice, or separation 
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in the wall, vetween the outer and inner courses of the brick work, when made of brick, 
and on the same principle when of stone. The objections to this are obvious. Unless the 
walls are made much thicker than otherwise necessary, their strength is materially lessened, 
and their liability to be penetrated by the weather proportionably increased. The outer and 
inner parts of the wall must be banded together by separate stones or bricks, which, in 
themselves, are conductors of moisture ; the vacuum also is liable to be filled with rubbish 
or other nuisances. I suppose your inquiry has reference more especially to schoolrooms, 
and you will permit me to remark, that walls plastered upon the brick work, without fur- 
ring, are not only liable to dampness, but always cold, and, next to iron or marble, con- 
ductors of heat. Now, the youth in school are always allowed, and much enjoy and improve, 
recesses for play and exercise ; they return to their studies, glowing with a brisk circulation 
of vital warmth, and it is clear, if in this state, they come in contact with such a wall or any 
other powerful conductor, a sudden change is produced, and the subject is injured in health. 
Add to this, the uncomfortableness of such a wail ;—it is also cheerless and unpleasant, 
and nothing of this kind should come in contact with the mental or physical sense of the 
student. Will you pardon me, sir, if I mention also, though aside from your inquiries, that 
the proportions and ventilation of schoolrooms are of vast moment to the wellbeing and 
improvement of the pupil. I think there is native taste in every well-balanced mind, though 
uneducated ; whatever, therefore, is brought in constant contact with that of the learner, 
should be symmetrical and agreeable. 

‘* The gas which is generated in assemblies of youth, will arise and escape through attic 
ventilators, while that produced by adults is more dense, and of such a nature as te require 
apertures below to allow its escape. ‘These last hints are gratuitous, but your efforts in the 
cause of Education will lead you to favor any auxiliary, however humble. 

‘** T remain, sir, very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 


J. JENKINS.”’ 


‘© Worcester, Feb. 27, 1839. 

‘* Dear Sir,—I received your favor of the 25th instant, in which you propose the inquiry, 
‘whether you think it a safe or proper mode of constructing brick buildings, to plaster the 
inside of the exterior walls, directly upon the bricks, or without furring ?’ 

‘* Many persons object to brick houses, because they are damp ; others think them colder 
than houses built of wood. The reason for both objections, lies in the fact, that many houses 
are plastered on the brick walls. If the walls of a brick house are furred or built hollow, 
they are nearly or quite as dry as a house built of wood, and quite as warm. 

‘** A brick wali, eight inches thick, is rarely so tight as to exclude the external air or the 
rain in a driving storm, and of course should never be plastered on the inside, but be furred so 
as to leave a space for air between the wall and plastering. All brick walls, but particularly 
thick ones, are generally colder than the atmosphere of the rooms, and will transmit the heat 
so rapidly as to form a condensation of the vapor of the atmosphere upon them, rendering 
them damp, and this moisture frequently accumulates in such quantity as to be visible in 
drops and currents upon the wall. Such houses can neither be comfortable nor healthful. 

‘* If the walls of a house are not constructed so as to be hollow, or have a vacant space 
of an inch or two in the brick work, they ought to be furred, lathed, and plastered, so as to 
leave a space for air between the brick and plastering, which makes the house both warmer 
and drier than it can otherwise be made. 

‘** Some years ago, I was frequently in a very handsome brick house, built at great ex- 
pense, but the exterior walls were plastered on the brick. It had many occupants, all of 
whom concurred in the statement, that the house was damp, and that articles of clothing, 
in closets no way connected with the outer walls of the house, would become mouldy, and 
spoil, if not attended to frequently ; and that all clothing and bedding in rooms not constantly 
occupied, would be so damp as to be quite unsafe and unfit for use. 

** Yours, very truly and affectionately, 
SAMUEL B. WOODWARD.”’ 





We publish below the first chapter of a work, entitled, ‘‘ Tue District 
ScHoot as 1T was.”’ While the book is highly amusing and instructive, it 
is pervaded by a just tone in regard to manners and feelings. Its author is 
the Rev. Warren Burton, with whose productions we hope, occasionally, 
to enliven our columns, 


‘* The Old Schoolhouse, as it used to be called, how distinctly it rises to 
existence anew before the eye of my mind. Here was kept the district 
school as it was. ‘This was the seat of my rustic Alma Mater, to borrow a 
phrase from collegiate and classic use. It is now no more ; and those of 
similar construction are passing away, never to be patterned again. It may 
be well, therefore, to describe the edifice wherein, and whereabout, occur- 
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red many of the scenes about to be recorded. I would have future genera- 
tions acquainted with the accommodations, or rather dis-accommodations 
of their predecessors. 

‘The Old Schoolhouse in District No. 5, stood on the top of a very high 
hill, on the north side of what was called the county road. ‘The house of 
Captain Clark, about ten rods off, was the only human dwelling within a 
quarter of a mile. ‘The reason why this seminary of letters was perched so 
high in the air, and so far from the homes of those who resorted to it, was 
this :—Here was the centre of the district, as near as surveyor’s chain could 
designate. The people east would not permit the building to be carried one 
rod further west, and those of the opposite quarter were as obstinate on their 
side. So here it was placed, and this continued to be literally the hill of 
science to generation after generation of learners for fifty years. 

‘* The edifice was set half in Captain Clark’s field and half in the road. 
The woodpile lay in the corner made by the east end and the stone wall. The 
best roof it ever had over it was the changeful sky, which was a little too 
leaky to keep the fuel at all times fit for combustion, without a great deal 
of puffing and smoke. ‘The door step was a broad unhewn rock, brought 
from the neighboring pasture. It had not a flat and even surface, but was 
considerably sloping from the door to the road, so that in icy times the 
scholars in passing out, used to snatch from the scant declivity the transitory 
pleasure of a slide. But look out for a slip-up, ye careless, for many a 
time have I seen urchin’s head where his feet were but a second before. 
And once the most lofty and perpendicular pedagogue I ever knew, became 
suddenly horizontalized in his egress. 

‘* But we have lingered round this doorstep long enough. Before we cross 
it, however, let us just glance at the outer side of the structure. It was 
never painted by man, but the clouds of many years had stained it with their 
own dark hue. ‘The nails were starting from their fastness, and fellow-clap- 
boards were becoming less closely and warmly intimate. There were six 
windows, which here and there stopped and distorted the passage of light 
by fractures, patches, and seams of putty. There were shutters of board, 
like those of a store, which were of no kind of use, excepting to keep the 
windows from harm in vacations, when they were the least liable to harm. 
They might have been convenient screens against the summer sun, were 
it not that their shade was inconvenient darkness. Some of these, from 
loss of buttons, were fastened back by poles, which were occasionally thrown 
down in the heedlessness of play, and not replaced till repeated slams had 
broken a pane of glass, or the patience of the teacher. ‘To crown this 
description of externals, I must say a word about the roof. The shingles 
had been battered apart by a thousand rains ; and excepting where the 
most defective had been exchanged for new ones, they were dingy with the 
mould and moss of time. The bricks of the chimney-top were losing their 
cement, and looked as if some high wind might hurl them from their smoky 
vocation. 

‘We will now go inside. First, there is an entry, which the district were 
sometimes provident enough to store with dry pine wood, as an antagonist 
to the greenness and wetness of the other fuel. A door on the left admits 
us to the schoolroom. Here is a space about twenty feet lons and ten 
wide, the reading and spelling parade. At the south end of it, at the left 
as you enter, was one seat and writing bench, making a right angle with 
the rest of the seats. This was occupied in the winter by two of the oldest 
males in the school. At the opposite end was the magisterial desk, raised 
upon a platform a foot from the floor, the fireplace was on the right, half 
way between the door of entrance and another door leading into a dark 
closet, where the girls put their outside garments and their dinner baskets. 
This also served as a fearful dungeon for the immuring of offenders. Di- 
rectly opposite the fireplace was an aisle, two feet and a half wide, running 
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up an inclined floor to the opposite side of the room. On each side of this 
were five or six long seats and writing benches, for the accommodation of 
the school attheir studies. In front of these, next to the spelling floor, were 
low, narrow seats for abecedarians and others nearthat rank. In general, 
the older the scholar, the further from the front was his location. The 
windows behind the back seat were so low that the traveller could generally 
catch the stealthy glance of curiosity as he passed. Such was the Old 
Schoolhouse at the time I first entered it.”’ 





We would direct attention to the subjoined article on Common School 
Libraries, which is extracted from the Cuttivator, and, we presume, was 
written by the Editor, the Hon. Judge Buel, of Albany. This gentleman 
has long manifested a deep interest for the advancement of the cause of 
Education, being fully impressed with the belief that, upon the due encour- 
agement of this and of Agriculture, depend, in no smail degree, the pros- 
perity of our country, and the permanency of its institutions. Whatever 
emanates from him we hope may receive,—what we know it will merit,—a 
careful perusal, and deliberate consideration. 


‘“*COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


“ Are now attracting much of the public attention, and we begin to discover 
the want of suitable books, or a suitable collection of books, for these new 
establishments, adapted to the capacities and the business of our rural 
population; for it is generally conceded, by intelligent men, that the two 
collections now offered, to wit, that got up, or recommended, by the Ameri- 
can Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and endorsed by the 
late Secretary of State,—and the one offered by the American Sunday 
School Union, of Philadelphia, whatever intrinsic merits they may possess 
as literary or theological collections, are both of them glaringly deficient 
in what is most essential and most useful to an agricultural population. 
They contain little or nothing that is calculated to afford instruction to the 
great business classes of the country, in their respective employments. 
The farmer and mechanic, and even the housewife, require professional 
books—books that will instruct them in their several employments—that 
will render their labors more enlightened, more pleasant, more profitable, 
more respectable—as much as the lawyer, the physician, or the clergy 
require professional books, to perfect them in their several vocations. 

‘It is a well known fact, that our system of farming is, in the main, 
wretchedly bad; that while many farmers get little more than a bare com- 
pensation for their labor, under a constant deterioration of soil, there are 
others, more enlightened, and who pursue a better system of husbandry, 
that derive an annual net income of seven, fourteen, twenty-one, twenty- 
eight, and even thirty-five dollars, from every acre of land they cultivate. 
It is also well known, that our poorest farmers—not in means but in man- 
agement—never buy, and seldom read, any publications that might teach 
them how to improve their practice. But were such works placed in a 
Common School Library, at the expense of the State, the parents might, and 
the children would, read and profit by them. There was more truth than 
poetry in the boast of the pedagogue, that he geverned the village—be- 
cause he governed Master Jackey, who controlled his mother, who influ- 
enced the father. Parents will listen and respect the reasonable counsels 
of their children. Were books upon their future business of life placed in 
Common School Libraries, the young would read them, as matters of curi- 
osity, if not of instruction—and their minds would become imbued with a 
mass of useful knowledge—and generally with the ability and disposition to 
profit by it, which could not fail of producing the best effects on society. 
Sow the seeds of usefulness in the spring time of life, and they will germi- 
nate, they will grow, and they will give the increase. Teach the young to 
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provide for themselves, and you qualify them to be useful to others. Neg- 
lect this first duty, and, so far as your agency extends, you consign them 
to indigence or to vice. We do not mean to trespass upon credulity when 
we state it as our belief, that were a good collection of works upon agricul- 
ture, the mechanic arts, and rural affairs, placed in every Common School 
Library in the country towns, this measure alone would, in ten years, 
double the product of our soil ; and would elevate, in nearly a correspond- 
ing ratio, the industrial and moral character of our population. 

‘*We cannot omit, in our consideration of this subject, to contrast the 
wisdom of a sister State, with what we deem the short-sighted policy of our 
own. ‘The legislators of a State hold the same relation to the population, 
that parents do to children. They are presumed to be more wise, more 
provident, and to possess a stronger foresight, than those for whose benefit 
they act ; and the legislator, or the parent, who, from the lack of moral 
courage, sacrifices the ulterior and substantial welfare of those intrusted to 
his care, to subserve selfish views, or to acquire temporary applause, abuses 
his trust, and mistakes alike his duty and his interest. 

‘* We have appropriated $55,000 a year, of the public moneys, for one of 
the noblest objects that ever formed the basis of a legislative appropriation 
—the diffusion of useful knowledge—the knowledge that enables men to 
provide better for themselves, to improve their mental and moral powers, 
and to qualify them to be more useful in life;—to every family—to every 
individual—be he rich or poor, and be his occupation whatever it may— 
whether he reside in a splendid mansion or a log hut. Our legislators have 
virtually said, we recognise no distinctions in our republican iamily. We 
have made ample provision for them all, for becoming wise, wealthy and 
distinguished in life. * ° . ” af * * * * 

‘* How have we carried out this muuificent grant, made for the benefit of 
our people—our whole people ? 

‘‘We have left the expenditure of this money to the trustees of Common 
Schools, many of whom cannot probably even read, and forty-nine out of 
fifty of whom—we speak it without disparagement to their integrity or re- 
spectability—our legislators would not intrust to purchase a library for 
themselves. We have put the public money into their hands, leaving it to 
their wisdom ox their weakness, to decide, whether they shall lay it out in 
wholesome food or in poison, in useful knowledge or in useless trash, in 
romance and novels, which vitiate the taste, and unsettle the business hab- 
its of life, in the biography of the conquerors of the world, and in the his- 
tory of foreign lands, with which we have little intercourse, and from 
which we can learn little that is useful, in arts, in commerce, in politics, or 
in morals ;—or in works of substantial utility to our business, our improve- 
ment and our happiness. 

‘‘ But suppose these school trustees are all competent to make good selec- 
tions, that they are all men of sound intelligent minds, acquainted with 
literature and science, and with modern improvements in the arts of produc- 
tive labor ; let us for a moment look to the economy of the matter. An edi- 
tion of ten thousand copies of any book—and ten thousand is the number 
of our school districts—can be had for one half, or less, of the retail price 
of the same work from a bookstore. So that ten dollars, expended in this 
way, by the State, would have gone as far in purchasing books, as twenty 
dollars expended by the trustees in a village or city bookstore. 3 

‘* But there is still another difficulty. Suitable books cannot be obtained 
except in the larger cities, even at this sacrifice. Thus the trustees must 
either incur the additional expense of procuring them from thence, of fore- 
going their share of the public bounty, or, sad alternative ! of buying such 
as are not adapted to their wants—perhaps refuse stock, got up, like Pin- 
dar’s razors, to sell! and as ill adapted as Pindar’s razors, for the purpose 
for which they are wanted. 
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‘«‘ One word as to the utility of books on agriculture and rural economy to 
all classes of society. Is there an individual to whom the perusal of such 
books may not be useful? Is there a branch of knowledge so generally 
beneficial to the State as this?—one more susceptible of improvement, or 
that exerts a more salutary influence upon the habits and morals of our 
population? ‘To study agriculture, is to study the laws of nature, and their 
application to the wants and convenience of man. 

‘* Tet us now turn to our sister Massachusetts. With the same benevolent 
design of diffusing useful information among her whole population, that we 
have manifested, she has made provision for establishing Common School 
Libraries. But instead of leaving the selection to trustees, a great many of 
whom at least must be incompetent to the task, she has chosen some of her 
most worthy and distinguished citizens to form a Board of Education. To 
this Board she has confided the all-important charge of providing Common 
School Libraries. She means to put in the hands of her children good 
books, for their instruction and improvement, and on the lowest terms ; and 
to be certain that the books shall be both good and cheap, she selects them 
herself, as every prudent parent will do, and gets them at wholesale prices. 

‘“<'To carry out the views of the Legislature, the Board of Education in 
Massachusetts are now employed in making up a Common School Library, 
to be principally composed of books expressly written for the purpose, and 
adapted to the capacities, the wants, and the improvements of her whole 
population. And the more effectually to accomplish this end, the Board 
has enlisted the services of the most talented men of our country—and 
even of ladies—for ladies may do much to improve household economy, 
and to give a polish and charm to rural life. Among the writers who have 
engaged in this work of usefulness, we find the names of distinguished indi- 
viduals of this State, and of other States of the Union. The library is to 
consist of one hundred volumes, one half adapted to the senior and the other 
half to the junior branch of schools. It is to embrace matters in the various 
departments of knowledge, so as to improve the condition of all ; and no vol- 
ume is to be accepted until it is approved by each individual member of the Board. 

‘* Comparisons, says the adage, are always invidious ; and they are so 
when introduced for mischievous purposes ; but they are certainly com- 
mendable when they are made to show us our faults, and to teach us how 
to correct them, Although it is not fair to draw conclusions before results 
have developed, we can hardly mistake the tendency of the two modes of 
proceeding which we have contrasted, nor hesitate in giving a decided 
preference to the policy which has been adopted in our sister State.”’ 





NORMAL SCHOOL AT BARRE. 


The Board of Education here!,yv give notice that a Normal School, for the qualification of Teachers 
of Common Schools, is to be e-:ablished at Barre, in the county of Worcester. 

Appticants for admission must have attained the age of seventeen years, complete, if Males, and of 
sixteen years, complete, if Females; they must be in the enjoyment of good health, and must declare it 
to Le their intention to become school teachers after having finished a course of study at the Normal 
School; they must undergo a preparatory examination and prove themselves to be well versed in Or- 
thography, Reading, Writing, English Grammar, Geography, and Arithmetic ; and they must furnish sat- 
isfuctory evidence of good intellectual capacity, and of high moral character and principles. 

No pupil will be admitted to the school for a less term than one year. Provision will be made for a 
longer course of study. A complete course will probably occupy three years. 

Tuition will be free; but the pupils must supply their own board, provide themselves with all class 
books, and defray the incidental expenses of the school. 

It is expected that the school will be opened in the course of the present Spring. Due notice of the 
time will be previously given. 

Applicants for admission may leave their names with the Rev. Samuel A. Fay, or the Rev. James 


Thompson, of Barre. 
CHARLES HUDSON, : Visiters of the Normal 


EMERSON DAVIS, 
GEORGE N. BRIGGS, Per ae 





WANTED, for a High School, in Grafton, Mass., a Teacher, competent to instruct in the History of 
the United Siates, Book-keeping, Surveying, Geometry, and Algebra. The school is to commence the 
first of May. Applications may be made to C. PALFREY, Grafton. 





(THe Common Scuoou Journat,; published semi-monthly by Marsh, Capen, Lyon, & 
Webb, Boston: Horace Mawn, Fditor. Price, One Dollar a year. ] 
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